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barriers ran parallel to a vocational education for the
profession of knight or gentleman, independent of ability
and determined only by social class. The changes that
followed the Reformation produced by the end of the
nineteenth century a content of education affected more by
social and economic class than by any other circumstances.
The Victorian public school and grammar school based
their education on the academic curriculum necessary for
the gentleman, almost without regard for the intelligence
of its pupils. At the other end of the social scale the
elementary school instilled the rudiments of literacy into
groups of children chosen only by economic background,
and the problem of the wide variation of intelligence
among these children was approached with the idea of
keeping all at the same level of attainment, rather than
with any notion of the appropriate treatment of differ-
ences. We can all see to-day what a profound injustice and
what a profligate waste of talent is implied by a cur-
riculum adapted to social class rather than to individual
ability. The current of our time is equalitarian, and where
the pioneers of the last century were content simply to
demand an education of some kind for all boys and girls,
it is easy for us to be more radical in the changes that we
can propose, Actually ours is a transitional period, when
various forms of education co-exist; that based on a social
hierarchy survives; a new form adapted to a more demo-
cratic and equalitarian society (the two are not, of course,
synonymous, as many writers on education seem to think)
is still not fully realized. If education is not to become a
victim in a struggle between opposing theories of social
organization, it is essential for us to understand what the
educational results of equalitarianism can be.